ALLENBY IX EGYPT
the Sudan. The British Government could hardly be
expected to tolerate this attempt to alter the Con-
dominium of 1899 and to prejudge the discussion of this
'reserved subject3. Allenby at once Insisted that the
clauses should be redrafted. A flood of indignation was
poured out in speech and article by the Egyptian
Nationalists, but Allenby and the British Government
remained firm. King Fuad seized the opportunity to
court popular favour by supporting the Nationalist view.
He hoped thus to discredit the Prime Minister, whom
he disliked, and to distract attention from his own
manoeuvres to alter the Constitution so as to increase
the royal privileges and power.
The Committee had taken the Belgian system as a
model and had prepared a Constitution on liberal terms.
There was to be a Parliament elected, in theory at least,
on a wide popular basis, and a Senate partly elected and
partly nominated.   The King was to be in the position
of a strictly constitutional monarch.    Fuad, who had
been brought up in the despotic traditions of his family
and who admitted to keeping Machiavelli's Prince by
his bedside, \vas not the man to accept such a position
without a struggle.    His idea of a Constitution proper
to Egypt was that of a monarch directing subservient
Ministers chosen by himself.   The functions of a Parlia-
ment should be to register the decisions of the King's
Ministers.    It should serve as a token of democracy
rather than  as the voice of a people who were,  he
genuinely believed,, too backward to be given a voice in
their rule.    His attitude may be illustrated  by some
remarks he made to a leading Egyptian when he became
aware of the main provisions of the Constitution.    "If
you want this Bolshevik Constitution/' he said, "then I
claim all the powers and privileges of a Lenin."   To the
reply that it was not a Bolshevistic but a democratic
Constitution he retorted, "Then I claim all the powers
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